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Views on 


( ‘wh officials are up in the air on 
what to do with regard to such 
matters as civil defense, borrowing 

for capital improvements, priorities for es- 

sential supplies and materials, and con- 
struction of sewage treatment plants. Both 
the states and the cities are waiting for 

Congress to pass the proposed Civil Defense 

Act but apparently neither Congress nor 

the general public is greatly interested. 

Cities have been “‘invited”’ to postpone bor- 

rowings, and the priority system is constant- 

ly being changed (p. 135). While the defense 
agencies tend to restrict municipal activities, 
the Public Health Service urges cities to go 
ahead with the construction of new sewage 
treatment plants because such plants will 

“fit into the total program as completed 

work” (p. 134). One wonders if federal 

agencies learned anything from the lessons 
of the second world war. 

Sewage treatment plants are costly, and 
local governments should investigate pos- 
sible cooperative arrangements as a method 
of solving the sanitation problem and effect- 
ing substantial savings. A joint sanitation 
survey by several urban places may show 
that one plant will serve present and future 
needs (p. 138). Perhaps no additional plants 
would be needed if the sewage could be 
piped to the treatment plant of a nearby 
large city. City officials should make sure 
that whatever is done now actually will “‘fit 
into the total program as completed work,”’ 
instead of becoming a white elephant repre- 
senting wasted tax funds. 


the News 


The city of Dayton, by taking a test case 
to the state supreme court, has won an im- 
portant home rule victory for all Ohio cities 
(p. 132). Cities in that state may now expend 
public funds for consulting and advisory serv- 
ices and for dues in municipal organizations. 

More cities annexed outlying fringe areas 
in 1950 than in any year during the past 
two decades (p. 126). Such action reflects 
the rapid population growth of outlying 
areas. But cities also want to control the 
development of such areas and to avoid 
being hemmed in by areas that may become 
incorporated. It is worth noting, however, 
that in most instances the people living in 
the outlying areas initiated the annexation 
movements. 

Recent municipal trends include: allow- 
ing more vacation for employees with long 
periods of service (p. 135), wider use of one- 
way streets to increase traffic volume and 
reduce accidents (p. 140); decrease in size 
of city councils but lengthening terms of 
office (p. 122); increasing pay rates for city 
employees (p. 140); growing shortage of 
qualified candidates for city jobs in some 
areas (p. 138), and adoption of minimum 
housing and sanitation codes (p. 140). 

The 7951 Municipal Year Book has just 
come off the press. Published annually since 
1934, this volume is considered by thousands 
of municipal officials as one of the most 
important publications of the year. In addi- 
tion to 1950 census figures, the Year Book 
includes new sections on metropolitan areas, 
centralized purchasing, housing, and build- 
ing inspection (p. 141 and back cover). 
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Trends in the Organization of City Government 
By DAVID S. ARNOLD* 


Recent changes in form and organization of city government have strengthened the 
position of both the city council and the chief executive. 


WELVE YEARS ago the National 

Resources Committee published a no- 

table report on urban government as 
part of a larger survey on the role of cities in 
American government and economy. This 
report noted two specific trends with relation 
to form and organization of American city 
government: (1) the fact that city councils 
have grown smaller and more integrated in 
structure over the years, and (2) the rise of 
the urban executive—both the strengthen- 
ing of the position of the mayor and the in- 
crease in the number of council-manager 
cities.! Governmental data compiled for the 
1951 Municipal Year Book show that these 
trends apparently are continuing, particu- 
larly the growth in the council-manager 
plan. 

The 1951 Year Book contains 1950 census 
figures and governmental data for 2,318 
cities over 5,000 population. Some of the 
data and developments in form of govern- 
ment, the position and powers of the mayor 
and city council, other municipal elective 
offices, and municipally owned and operated 
utilities are summarized in this article. 

The form of government in American 
cities is still predominantly the mayor-coun- 
cil plan and is found in three-fifths of the 
cities over 5,000 population. The table be- 
low shows the total number of cities over 
5,000 in 1951 and 1941 and the proportion 


* Epitor’s Nore: Mr. Arnold, who holds a mas- 
ter’s degree in public administration from Syracuse 
University, was a member of the field staff of Public 
Administration Service from 1943 to 1949, and has 
been a staff member of ICMA since November, 
1949. 


1 Urban Government. Volume I of the Supplemen- 
tary Report of the Urbanism Committee to the Na- 
tional Resources Committee, Washington, D.C., 
1939, pp. 41-43. 


of these cities under mayor-council, com- 
mission, and council-manager government. 
The proportion of mayor-council cities in 
the 10-year period declined from 67 to 60 
per cent and commission cities from 17 to 14 
per cent, while council-manager cities in- 
creased from 16 to 26 per cent. The mayor- 
council cities include both “‘strong-mayor”’ 
cities in which the mayor has important 
duties as chief executive and “‘weak-mayor” 
cities in which the city council (often through 
committees) has direct control of many de- 
partments and activities. The mayor-council 
form still predominates in the very large 
cities (15 out of 17 cities over 500,000) and 
in the small cities (71 per cent of the cities 
from 5,000 to 10,000). 

The commission plan in which elected 
city commissioners serve collectively as a 
legislative body and individually as admin- 
istrators of city departments is found in 14 
per cent of all cities over 5,000. The commis- 
sion form had its period of greatest popu- 
larity from 1911 to 1920 when it accounted 
for 43 per cent of all changes in form of gov- 
ernment. It has declined slowly since then, 
usually by change to the council-manager 
plan. 

The council-manager plan now com- 
prises 26 per cent of all cities over 5,000 pop- 
ulation, a total of 593 cities. The table shows 
there are more council-manager cities than 
commission cities in all population groups 
except the over-500,000 group where there 
is one council-manager city (Cincinnati) 
and one commission city (New Orleans). 
The council-manager form of government 
became effective in 46 cities over 5,000 pop- 
ulation from April, 1950, to April, 1951. 
Among the larger cities adopting the man- 
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ager plan last year were Columbia, South 
Carolina; Council Bluffs, Des Moines, and 
Iowa City, Iowa; Danville, Virginia; Palo 
Alto, California; and Pocatello, Idaho. Two 
council-manager cities abandoned the plan 
during the year with Madison, Wisconsin, 
going to the mayor-council form, and Bes- 
semer, Alabama, to the commission form. 

The power of the mayor in cities varies 
with the form of government, the way he is 
chosen for office—by popular election or by 
the council from its membership, his veto 
power, the length of his term of office, 
and his power to vote on city council ac- 
tions. Generally the “strong mayor” in a 
mayor-council city is directly elected by the 
people, has no voting power or votes only in 
case of a tie, has a two- or four-year term of 
office, and has veto power over council ac- 
tions. The governmental data section of the 
1951 Municipal Year Book shows that the 
mayor is directly elected by the people in 94 
per cent of the mayor-council cities but votes 
on all issues before council in only 11 per 
cent of the cities. The mayor generally has 
a two- or four-year term of office (97 per 
cent of the cities) and in 64 per cent of the 
cities has varying degrees of veto power over 
council actions. 

In commission cities characteristically the 
mayor is directly elected by the people and 
has full voting power. The four-year term of 
office predominates, but the veto power for 
the mayor is found in very few such cities. 
Only 10 per cent of the commission cities 


give the mayor any form of veto power over 
council actions. 

The method of selection and the voting 
power of mayors in council-manager cities 
varies too much for any generalization, ex- 
cept for the mayor’s veto power. The mayor 
is selected by the city council from its own 
membership in 55 per cent of the cities and 
directly elected by the people in 44 per cent 
of the cities. The mayor has full voting 
power in 42 per cent of the cities and can 
vote only in case of a tie in 54 per cent of the 
cities. Fifty-four per cent of the mayors in 
council-manager cities have two-year terms 
of office and 24 per cent have four-year 
terms of office. The mayors in council-man- 
ager cities, like those in commission cities, 
seldom have any veto power. In only 15 per 
cent of the cities over 5,000 population does 
the mayor have any veto power over council 
actions. 

Over the last 50 years several important 
developments have taken place in the com- 
position and method of election of city 
councils. One important change has been 
towards smaller city councils. In 1903, for 
example, 17 cities over 300,000 population 
had 859 city councilmen but by 1930 the 
number of councilmen was reduced more 
than one-half to 389. Today the median 
number of city councilmen in cities over 
500,000 is 18 and for all other population 
groups the median number of councilmen 
ranges from six to 12. Chicago has the dubi- 
ous distinction of having the largest city 


COMPARISON OF ForMs OF GOVERNMENT IN CITIES OVER 5,000 
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1951 1941 1951 1941 1951 1941 1951 1941 
oe re 17 13 88 100 6 0 6 0 
100,000 to 500,000............ 88 78 41 46 27 28 32 26 
50,000 to 100,000............. 125 105 38 39 24 33 38 28 
OL. eee 243 200 46 53 21 24 33 23 
oe 754 598 53 60 17 21 30 19 
oo re 1,091 916 71 79 10 11 19 10 
All Cities Over 5,000.......... 2,318 1,910 60 67 14 17 26 16 





* Excludes Washington, D.C., New England towns, and other unincorporated urban places. 
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council in the United States—a membership 
of 50 elected entirely by wards. Among the 
largest cities, Detroit, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burgh, and San Francisco have councils of 
nine to 11 members elected entirely at large. 

In commission cities the average (median) 
number of city councilmen is five for all 
population groups except cities between 
5,000 and 10,000 where the average is three. 
The average number of city councilmen in 
council-manager cities ranges from five to 
nine in various population groups. 

Another basic change in city councils has 
been the gradual abandonment of the bi- 
cameral city council. Many cities along the 
eastern seaboard adopted the bicameral 
council during the 19th century. As late as 
1908 the bicameral system predominated in 
cities over 300,000 population, and one- 
third of the cities over 25,000 population had 
the bicameral system. Since that time, how- 
ever, the system has been steadily aban- 
doned until today only 12 cities still retain 
bicameral city councils—New York City, 
Atlanta, and 10 cities in New England. 

Historically the reduction in the size of 
the city council has been accompanied by 
the development of nonpartisan elections at 
large and longer terms of office. One of the 
important changes has been the abandon- 
ment of partisan elections. Party labels are 
used for elections in 53 per cent of the may- 
or-council cities, but this is true in only 23 
per cent of the commission cities and 14 per 
cent of the council-manager cities. A similar 
contrast can be found in the method of elec- 
tions under the three forms of government. 
In mayor-council cities, 39 per cent elect 
entirely at large, 37 per cent entirely by 
wards, and 24 per cent on a combination of 
wards and at large. All commission cities 
except New Orleans and 73 per cent of the 
council-manager cities elect entirely at large. 
The contrast is even more striking on the 
basis of population. Only 24 per cent of the 
cities over 500,000 elect city councilmen en- 
tirely at large. In all other population groups 
from 5,000 to 500,000 city councilmen are 
elected entirely at large in 53 to 67 per cent 
of the cities. A sizable minority of cities in 
all population groups has combined repre- 


| June 


sentation at large and by wards for the elec- 
tion of the city council. 

Another development in a few cities has 
been to have some or all of the city council- 
men nominated from wards or districts but 
elected by the city at large. Forty-two cities 
over 5,000 population have reported this 
method of election for city councilmen, in- 
cluding nine cities over 50,000 population: 
Alhambra, Long Beach, Oakland, Rich- 
mond, and Stockton, California; Tampa, 
Florida; Portland, Maine; Jackson, Michi- 
gan; and Charleston, South Carolina. 

Two- and four-year terms of office are 
common to all forms of municipal govern- 
ment. A majority (51 per cent) of the mayor- 
council cities have two-year terms and 42 
per cent have four-year terms. In commis- 
sion cities 57 per cent favor four-year terms 
and 29 per cent two-year terms. In mayor- 
council cities 48 per cent have four-year 
terms and 41 per cent two-year terms. 

Overlapping terms for city councilmen 
have been looked upon with favor because 
they make possible more continuity in legis- 
lative policy for the city government. Sev- 
enty-two per cent of the council-manager 
cities elect city councilmen for overlapping 
terms, 57 per cent of the mayor-council 
cities, and 35 per cent of the commission 
cities. Data in the 1951 Year Book show that 
78 cities have adopted “‘staggered terms’’ for 
city councilmen. In these cities some council- 
men are elected for longer terms than other 
members of the council. 

The salaries of city councilmen in all 
cities over 5,000 have increased consider- 
ably in the past decade. The salary still is a 
relatively small amount in almost all cities 
except for a few mayor-council cities over 
500,000 population and in commission 
cities. A total of 396 cities over 5,000 pay 
city councilmen the nominal amount of $1 
per year or do not pay them at all. These 
unpaid city councilmen are mostly in the 
smaller mayor-council and council-manager 
cities. 

Information is tabulated annually for the 
Year Book on the number of cities which have 
elective offices other than those of the mayor 
and the city council. The 1941 Year Book 
showed that 60 per cent of the cities elected 
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one or more city officials (auditor, treasurer, 
clerk, assessor, attorney, etc.). In 1951, how- 
ever, only 53 per cent of the cities elected one 
or more of these officials. Stated another 
way, 1,062 cities over 5,000 (47 per cent of 
the 2,252 reporting cities) had no elected 
officers in 1951 other than the mayor and 
city council. City treasurers and clerks are 
most often popularly elected—in 34 per cent 
and 25 per cent, respectively, of the cities. 
Somewhat less numerous are the cities re- 
porting popular election of assessors, audi- 
tors, and attorneys. 

Two factors seem to be responsible for the 
large number of cities that still elect some 
city officials. Tradition is one factor since 
city treasurers and clerks, for example, were 
among the earliest offices established in mu- 
nicipal corporations. A second factor is the 
state statutes which prescribe the election of 
certain officials for cities with the mayor- 
council form of government. 

Ninety per cent of the cities over 5,000 
population reported the ownership and op- 
eration of one or more municipal utilities. 
Seventy-six per cent of the cities reported 
ownership of water supply and distribution 
systems or water distribution systems, and 50 
per cent reported sewage treatment plants. 
Twenty-two per cent of the cities own elec- 
tric generation and distribution systems or 
electric distribution systems. Twenty-two 
per cent of the cities over 5,000 also own and 
operate airports. 

The joint ownership and operation of 
utilities with other cities, counties, or special 
districts has been an interesting develop- 
ment in recent years to meet the problems 
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of metropolitan areas, and especially of the 
smaller cities in such areas. A total of 113 
cities in 29 states, for example, jointly own or 
own and operate airports with the county, 
neighboring cities, a state university, or 
other governmental agency. This does not 
include airports owned by cities but leased 
to private operators or other governmental 
agencies. 

Twenty New Jersey cities in the New 
York City-Northern New Jersey metropoli- 
tan area participate in inter-city arrange- 
ments for sewage treatment. Twenty-two 
other cities have inter-city arrangements for 
collection and disposal of sewage—eight in 
Ohio, six in California, and eight in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia. Seven cities in northern New Jersey 
have inter-city agreements for water supply 
and distribution. 

The report of the Urbanism Committee 
to the National Resources Committee 12 
years ago pointed to several developments 
which could be expected in the form of gov- 
ernment and organization of American 
cities, developments that seem to be con- 
firmed by the data gathered for the 1951 
Municipal Year Book. Specifically the Urban- 
ism Committee pointed to these future de- 
velopments: (1) continued growth of the 
single strong city executive—mayor or city 
manager—and the gradual decline of the 
commission form, (2) the continued domi- 
nance of mayor-council government in the 
larger cities, and (3) the rapid spread of the 
council-manager plan which will continue to 
challenge the dominant mayor-council form. 











Annexation Isn’t Dead! 


By JOHN C. BOLLENS* 
Department of Political Science, University of California, Los Angeles 


A brief review of the trend in municipal boundary extensions with special 
emphasis on developments during the year 1950. 


ANY more cities annexed unincor- 
M porated area in 1950 than in any 
12-month period in the past 15 
years. Attaining an average of considerably 
less than 100 municipalities in the 1935-39 
period, the annexation trend was also fairly 
well stalemated in the first five years of the 
1940’s. Pressure for action, built up over an 
extended period of emergency times involv- 
ing acute economic conditions, defense, and 
war, began to make itself substantially felt 
by 1945. In that year, most of which was 
spent in concluding the war, 152 cities an- 
nexed. For every three cities absorbing land 
in 1945, five annexed in the next twelve 
months. In 1947 and 1948, the total annex- 
ing cities approached 300, with the later 
year showing a slight numerical decrease. A 
total of 301 incorporated places participated 
in successful annexations in 1949, a number 
exceeded by 81 during the year 1950. 

More cities absorbed territory in 1950, 
but the areas annexed amounted both to a 
smaller total and a smaller average than was 
reached in 1949. There were 382 cities of 
5,000 people and over which completed land 
acquisitions last year. This is a 27 per cent 
increase over the previous 12 months. The 
gain is most noticeable in the smaller cities 
of 5,000 to 10,000 population, but it is also 

* Epiror’s Note: Mr. Bollens, who has been in 
his present position since last fall, was formerly on 
the staff of the Bureau of Public Administration and 
Department of Political Science of the University of 
California at Berkeley. The material in this article 
is based on a section which Mr. Bollens prepared for 
the 1951 Municipal Year Book entitled ‘“‘Annexations 
in 1950.”’ A frequent contributor to Pustic Man- 


AGEMENT, Mr. Bollens has written extensively about 
urban area adjustment problems and trends. 


apparent in the more populous urban cen- 
ters. 
AMOUNT OF AREA ANNEXED 


A total of 201.7 square miles of land came 
within the boundaries of 353 municipalities 
reporting specific amounts for 1950. The 
total was 271 square miles in 1949, a figure 
greatly enlarged by the single annexation of 
79 square miles by Houston. In 1950 the 
average for the larger cities (10,000 and 
over) was slightly more than four-fifths of a 
square mile. Excluding Houston, it was 
about one and one-fifth in 1949. The 1950 
average for the smaller cities was about one- 
fifth of a square mile; it was one-fourth in 
1949, 

The more populous cities collectively ac- 
quired over 173 square miles in 1950. This 
is more than six times the total of 26.6 ob- 
tained by the smaller municipalities. Thus, 
more cities annexed in 1950, but generally 
the areas absorbed were somewhat smaller 
than in 1949. Furthermore, as in the six 
previous years, not only did a greater num- 
ber of bigger cities annex during 1950, but 
also they averaged larger land acquisitions 
than the smaller municipalities did. 

The range between the size of the largest 
and smallest annexation was considerable. 
The largest. completed by Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, embraced 22.9 square miles. 
This fast expanding New Mexico metropolis 
absorbed more than seven square miles in 
1948 and now has additional proposals un- 
der way to bring in territory equal to its 1948 
accomplishment. In 1950 the total of almost 
23 square miles was attained through eight 
separate successful actions, the largest of 
which encompassed 12 square miles. City 
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ANNEXATION 


officials anticipate that the entire metropoli- 
tan area will be within the city limits of 
Albuquerque within the next year or two. 

Kansas City, Missouri, was second with 
19.2 square miles followed by Memphis with 
19. Next was Birmingham with 13.4. Al- 
though none of these four approaches the 
size of the annexations made by the Texas 
cities of Houston, Dallas, and Fort Worth in 
recent years, they are of major significance 
because these cities are the hubs of impor- 
tant growing metropolitan areas. No other 
city annexed more than 10 square miles in 
1950, while six did so in the previous year. 
Haltom City and Pharr, both in Texas, 
made the largest annexations in 1950 among 
the smaller cities. Each gained three square 
miles. At the other extreme, Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, and Millbrae, California, indi- 
vidually placed less than one acre within 
their corporate jurisdictions. 

The 48 cities containing more than 
10,000 residents which annexed one-half 
square mile or more in 1950 are: Birming- 
ham and Huntsville, Alabama; Phoenix, 
Arizona; El Dorado, Arkansas; Bakersfield, 
Daly City, Fresno, Glendale, Hayward, 
Modesto, National City, Oceanside, San 
Diego, and South San Francisco, California; 
Atlanta and Thomasville, Georgia; Peoria, 
Illinois; Evansville and La Porte, Indiana; 
Wichita, Kansas; Corbin and Louisville, 
Kentucky; Shreveport, Louisiana; Kansas 
City, Sikeston, and Springfield, Missouri; 
Gastonia, North Carolina; Albuquerque, 
New Mexico; Cincinnati, Ohio; Midwest 
City, Norman, and Okmulgee, Oklahoma; 
Corvallis and Portland, Oregon; Kingsport 
and Memphis, Tennessee; Amarillo, Dallas, 
El Paso, McAllen, Odessa, and Port Arthur, 
Texas; Alexandria and South Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia; Vancouver, Washington; Parkers- 
burg, West Virginia; and Milwaukee and 
Appleton, Wisconsin. 

The 12 cities of 5,000 to 10,000 popula- 
tion acquiring one-half square mile or more 
in 1950 are: Athens, Alabama; West Mem- 
phis, Arkansas; West Des Moines, Iowa; 
Hays, Kansas; Waynesville, North Caro- 
lina; Willoughby, Ohio; Etna, Pennsyl- 
vania; Athens, College Station, Haltom 
City, and Pharr, Texas; and Marion, Vir- 
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ginia. California and Texas, in the midst of 
heavy urban population growths, continue 
to lead in the number of these sizable an- 
nexations completed since 1944. Although 
Virginia cities trail numerically, their ab- 
sorptions, aided by a judicial annexation 
process, are frequently quite large. 

Twenty-two municipalities substantially 
increased their areal size through 1950 an- 
nexations. The one square mile of Pharr, 
Texas, was augmented by three others, and 
its 300 per cent gain was the greatest re- 
ported by any city. South Norfolk, Virginia, 
increased by 213 per cent and Haltom City, 
Texas, 150 per cent. Among the larger 
cities, Albuquerque had a 92 per cent 
growth. In addition to Pharr, South Nor- 
folk, and Haltom City, other cities of 5,000 
people or more that increased their areas in 
1950 by not less than 25 per cent are: El 
Dorado, Arkansas (169%); Corbin, Ken- 
tucky (109%); Alexandria, Virginia 
(100%); Willoughby, Ohio (94%); Marion, 
Virginia (89%); McAllen, Texas (66%); 
Evansville, Indiana, and Hays, Kansas 
(48%); La Porte, Indiana (39%); Midwest 
City, Oklahoma (34%); Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina (32%); Corvallis, Oregon, and 
Kansas City, Missouri (31%); Athens, Ala- 
bama, and Springfield, Missouri (27%); 
Birmingham, Alabama, and Kelso, Wash- 
ington (26%); and Athens, Texas (25%). 

The 382 cities reporting annexations in 
1950 included 92 which annexed one-fourth 
square mile or more, and a special question- 
naire was sent to these municipalities. Infor- 
mation supplied by 77 of these cities is sum- 
marized in many of the paragraphs which 
follow. 


Type oF FRINGE AREAS ANNEXED 

The average areas added to 77 cities in 
1950 covered almost two and one-half square 
miles of unincorporated residential land 
containing over 3,600 residents. In contrast 
to other recent years, the present trend is to 
absorb smaller areas that are Jess highly in- 
habited. This may indicate an increasing 
realization of the wisdom of gaining jurisdic- 
tional control of fringe territory before im- 
proper developments occur or it may simply 
illustrate the growing difficulty of acquiring 








densely populated unincorporated commu- 
nities. 

All but one of the areas annexed by these 
77 cities were unincorporated, reinforcing a 
long-time trend which has had only limited 
exceptions during the last decade. The lone 
exception was the absorption of Oak Knolls 
by Haltom City, Texas. Some other ex- 
amples of recent years are the consolidation 
of the Oregon cities of Salem and West 
Salem in 1947, the merging of two Texas 
communities and certain unincorporated 
area to form Baytown in the same year, and 
the territorial unification of several adjacent 
cities with the West Virginia municipalities 
of Weirton and Morgantown in 1948 and 
1949, respectively. 

Several cities did acquire land in 1950 
containing many people or possessing a high 
population density. The most residents (45,- 
000) became part of Memphis in the 19 
square miles it annexed, Albuquerque ob- 
tained more than 25,000 people in the 23 
square miles it annexed, and Birmingham 
increased by 17,500 people through annex- 
ing almost 133 square miles. Portland, Ore- 
gon, now includes one of the more heavily 
populated sectors after securing 10,000 
people living in 2.33 square miles of fringe 
growth. The most densely settled area was 
absorbed by Hayward, California (popula- 
tion, 18,000) through enlarging its limits to 
include one-half square mile inhabited by 
5,500 fringe dwellers. 


SERVICES IN FRINGE AREAS 

Six basic urban services—drainage, fire 
protection, police protection, sewerage, 
streets, and water supply—were all inade- 
quate in areas annexed to 34 of 75 reporting 
cities, and these annexing cities will have to 
make considerable financial outlays to bring 
the poor facilities up to standards main- 
tained within their own limits. City officials 
are practically unanimous (66 of 74) in be- 
lieving that in the immediate future the area 
will cost more than it will return in revenues. 
However, four-fifths of them (58 of 71) agree 
that over a long period of time the area will 
pay its own way. 

Many cities thus find themselves in a seri- 
ous dilemma: shall they annex troublesome 
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fringe areas at a time when they are con- 
fronted with difficult financing of city-wide 
services or shall they ignore the growth of 
their fringe and hope that the results will not 
be too serious? Numerous municipalities are 
following the first alternative, but a number 
are holding to the policy of hopeful defer- 
ring. 

The public service that was most fre- 
quently adequate in the fringe was water 
supply. This was also true in 1948 and 1949. 
Police protection, fourth ranking in the pre- 
vious year, was next in sufficiency, followed 
by streets, drainage, fire protection (second 
in 1949), and sewerage. Only Cincinnati, 
Amarillo, and Thomasville (Georgia) ab- 
sorbed fringe areas in which all six of the 
fundamental services were suitable. Al- 
though water and sewerage rated first and 
last, respectively, in adequacy, they each 
were named almost twice as often as any 
other service in terms of the need most in- 
fluencing the fringe to annex. 

Apparently the currently adequate water 
supply in many fringes was either expected 
to dwindle in the foreseeable future or it was 
going to become quickly insufficient for a 
mushrooming population. Other deficien- 
cies which prompted the fringe to want to 
annex were, in order of frequency, fire pro- 
tection, police protection, streets, schools, 
drainage, garbage collection, power, and 
zoning. 

NUMBER OF ANNEXATIONS 


More than three-fifths of 74 reporting 
cities made more than one annexation dur- 
ing 1950. Together, they completed 357 an- 
nexations, an average of 4.8 for each city. 
Usually the cities completing the largest 
number of land acquisitions obtained a rela- 


tively small amount of territory, and in some 


instances, particularly those pertaining to 
three California cities, the procedure can be 
characterized as a struggle for residential 
blocks or lots. Fresno, California, which par- 
ticipated in the most annexations (35) 
gained only slightly more than one square 
mile. Seventeen successful completions were 
required to add one-half square mile to Hay- 
ward; and Whittier, also in California, was 
busy with 22 absorptions which brought in 
less than one-half square mile. Small indi- 
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vidual gains were also necessary in Wichita, 
Kansas (23 for 1.04 square miles) and Madi- 
son, Wisconsin (10 for .45 square miles). 

Conversely, several cities gained sizable 
areas through single annexations. Kansas 
City, Missouri, added over 19 square miles; 
Birmingham, A'abama, more than 13; 
Alexandria, Virginia, seven and one-half; 
and South Norfolk, Virginia, in excess of 
five. Frequently the size of individual an- 
nexations is conditioned more by the an- 
nexation laws available to a city rather than 
its own desires (or the desires of a majority 
of the people living in the combined city and 
fringe community) in the matter. Often 
small annexations are the only means af- 
forded a city because of the stringency of 
the state laws, sometimes involving a sepa- 
rate popular vote in the fringe. 

It is not merely coincidental that of the 77 
cities the four completing the largest single 
annexations in 1950 each did so through 
using a liberal annexa’ion procedure. A ma- 
jority vote of the residents of Kansas City 
was sufficient for annexing the adjacent ter- 
ritory. The process in Birmingham was a 
general over-all vote of the city and the 
fringe areas. In Alexandria and South Nor- 
folk a three-membered annexation court 
determined the results. 


INITIATION OF PROCEEDINGS 

There is another factor in addition to an- 
nexation laws which affects the annexation 
situation. It can be seen most directly in the 
fact that more than three-fourths of the 
areas annexed to 72 cities were the exclusive 
or joint originator of the annexation move- 
ment. Only 16 cities individually initiated 
the process. The fringe areas of 36 munici- 
palities singly generated the plan, while the 
annexed areas of 20 cities began the pro- 
ceedings jointly with the city. Formal legal 
requirements are only partially responsible. 
In some cases these figures reflect the ab- 
sence of a comprehensive annexation pro- 
gram on the part of the city. Such a program 
gives the initiative to the city rather than to 
the fringe. 


SELLING BENEFITS TO FRINGE AREAS 
An explanation to fringe residents of the 
benefits of annexation, a necessary part of 
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any annexation program, was undertaken 
by only 20 of 71 reporting cities. Cincinnati, 
Ohio, distributed two mimeographed sheets. 
One shows the cost to the average home of 
continuing in the fringe as compared to be- 
coming a section of the city. In special state- 
ments prepared in 1950 for inhabitants of 
three fringes, the increased cost to individual 
families of two fringe areas was concluded to 
be about $4.50 while families of a third area 
were shown to save over $20 each by joining 
the city. The second sheet is used by an indi- 
vidual to figure his own cost comparison in 
terms of taxes, fire and household insur- 
ance, electricity, gas, water, waste collec- 
tion, and income tax. If the fringe resident 
desires assistance, he is invited to call a par- 
ticular city employee. 

The Kansas City, Missouri, program has 
been under way for several years, dating 
back at least to mid-1946 when a campaign 
on behalf of a city charter amendment to 
enable territorial extension into neighbor- 
ing Clay County was under consideration. 
At that time, the pamphlet, Are You Inter- 
ested in the Future of Kansas City, Missouri? 
was released. It presented in concise ques- 
tion-and-answer, pictorial form the major 
reasons for the urgency of the proposed 
amendment. Since the completion of an- 
nexation in January, 1950, the brochure, A 
Message of Welcome from Your City Govern- 
ment, pointing out important city services 
now available to the newly annexed area, 
has been widely distributed. 

San Jose, California, circulated a release, 
called Comparative Analysis, which stresses 
that the negligible increase in cost resulting 
from annexation will be more than offset by 
many benefits. The advantages include the 
privilege of direct sewer connection without 
rental charge, protective services of large 
police and health departments, refuse pick- 
up, street lights and superior fire service 
without a direct tax, improved mass transit 
facilities, and reduced gas, electric, and in- 
surance rates. The city also issued the at- 
tractive pocket-sized “‘Life in San Jose,” 
welcoming the city newcomers and explain- 
ing major features of the city government 
with special emphasis on services. 
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A 13-page analysis, Report Concerning Ex- 
tension of Town Limits, was prepared by 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. It consists of 
the annexation procedure and contemplated 
results, comparative costs, map of the area, 
schedule of availability of services, estimated 
capital expenditures resulting from the an- 
nexation, present town bonded indebted- 
nes*, and a concluding statement by the 
mayor and aldermen that ‘‘we are ready to 
meet with interested individuals, or groups 
of individuals, for discussion of this Report 
about Annexation.” 

Use was made of a well-written processed 
letter signed by the mayor in Salinas, Cali- 
fornia, and addressed to the area residents. 
In Marion, Virginia, where the state law 
calls for an annexation decision by a special 
court rather than by the voters, radio talks 
and newspaper stories and editorials were 
prepared and county industries and officials 
were contacted. Similarly, South Norfolk, 
Virginia, held meetings with civic organiza- 
tions in the area to be annexed. Compara- 
tive cost and service reports were also dis- 
tributed by Kelso, Washington, and La 
Porte, Indiana. A short “‘Annexation Study” 
was published by Wayne, Michigan, and 
was built around two statements: “That 
which betters the area, betters Wayne” and 
‘‘Wayne will help you [fringe residents] 
more than you can help it at first.”’ 


COMPREHENSIVE PLANS AND POLICIES 

These examples illustrate particular fea- 
tures of individual city annexation pro- 
grams, but there are certain characteristics 
common to most comprehensive annexation 
plans. According to an analysis sponsored in 
1950 by the International City Managers’ 
Association, they are composed of collecting 
detailed facts about the fringe and its rela- 
tions with the city; considering the effect of 
current and probable future fringe develop- 
ments in planning the city; making certain 
that city finances are sufficient to supply full 
services promptly; and taking the initiative 
in presenting accurate information to the 
fringe on the relative costs and services and 
developing mutual trust between the city 
and the fringe." 


1“City Annexation Programs and Policies,’ Pus- 
Lic MANAGEMENT, April, 1950. 
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The formulation of an annexation policy 
is also necessary. The 1950 survey revealed 
general agreement on four points. Annexa- 
tions should be general and not selected ac- 
cording to favorable conditions or tax re- 
sources existing in the fringe. The city must 
accept leadership and responsibility in solv- 
ing the problems of the city-fringe commu- 
nity. Annexation should preferably be com- 
pleted when the fringe is becoming urban- 
ized and before it is heavily developed. 
Finally, municipal expansion must conform 
to the requirements of sound financing and 
well-balanced, over-all growth. 

A city needs to have not only a general 
policy and a specific plan regarding annexa- 
tion but also the means of putting them into 
action. When a city finds itself hemmed in 
by smaller incorporated places, it is then too 
late to use annexation, and other area-wide 
means must be utilized. But even when the 
adjacent areas are becoming highly urban- 
ized and are not yet separately incorporated, 
many Cities suffer under the serious disad- 
vantage of being compelled to operate 
through restrictive annexation laws. 

Many state annexation laws are severe 
and a much smaller number are liberal. 
City councils in numerous states may act on 
annexation matters, but only after formal- 
ized interest has been expressed by the 
fringe. Many states require approval by 
either the city or the fringe, and in some 
instances, both. A special legislative act is 
the only recourse in seven states. In several 
others, the judiciary plays a part, either 
through receiving petitions or holding hear- 
ings resulting from appeals on substantive 
matters. 

Only in the state of Virginia, however, 
are annexation questions decided exclu- 
sively by a section of the regular judiciary. 
A city ordinance is all that is required in a 
few states. The annexation accomplishments 
of Virginia cities and towns and Texas home 
rule muncipalities, using the last two pro- 
cedures, respectively, are ample testimony 


to the great importance of the nature of the 


legal basis. Annexation policies and plans 
must be realistic and farsighted in their ap- 
proach and content, but these characteris- 
tics must also be elements of state laws. 
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Municipal Public Relations 





Council On Radio 


In Burbank, California, a local radio sta- 
tion has given the city a half-hour period be- 
ginning at 7:30 p.m. for broadcasting city 
council proceedings. Full proceedings of 
each meeting are wire-recorded. The entire 
council chamber is “‘wired for sound’’ so 
that any councilman or citizen speaking into 
one of several microphones can be heard 
clearly by everyone in the room The re- 
corded proceedings of one to three hours are 
edited by the city manager’s public relations 
assistant to furnish 30 minutes of ‘‘educa- 
tional, informative, and interesting’”’ radio 
script on the evening of the day the council 
hold its meeting. A local newspaper carries 
a daily display announcement of the broad- 
cast at no charge to the city. 


Open House 


Two thousand people attended the dedi- 
cation ceremony and open house for a new 
central fire station in San Jose, California, 
late in April. Off-shift firemen were on duty 
to escort visitors through the building, to ex- 
plain the work done with various pieces of 
equipment, and to put on practice drills. 
Nine educational panels were displayed on 
the apparatus floor. Some of these illustrated 
the trend in reducing fire losses, the fire rec- 
ords system, training program, and fire pre- 
vention activities. Everyone who attended 
received a four-page leaflet showing the 
schedule for dedication ceremonies and in- 
teresting facts about fire department opera- 
tion, insurance savings, and reductions in 
fire losses. 

Open house was held in connection with 
the annual ‘“‘Gold Feather Week” during 
which public attention was focused on com- 
munity affairs and activities. In other cere- 
monies during the week the city council con- 
ferred distinguished citizen awards on nine 
people for outstanding voluntary service to 
the community, high school seniors served as 
city officials for a day, and recognition was 
given to citizens who were naturalized dur- 


ing the year.—JOouN B. MasseEn, assistant to 
the city manager, San Jose, California. 


Public Relations Training 


City employees of Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
are taking a training course in public rela- 
tions. Employees meet for an hour each week 
on City time to discuss such topics as contact- 
ing the public, influencing public opinion, 
maintaining customer good will, and depart- 
mental problems. Each week a different de- 
partment head is chairman of the meeting, a 
local businessman gives a brief talk, and a 
five-member panel of employees discusses 
the subject. When the panel has concluded, 
the meeting is opened for group discussion. 
The chairman closes the session with a brief 
summary of the points covered and conclu- 
sions reached. During the last few sessions of 
the 13-session course, department heads will 
give brief talks on departmental problems in 
order to broaden interdepartmental under- 
standing and cooperation. 


Annual Reports 


Fourteen general annual reports have 
been issued by cities in the past month mak- 
ing a total of 71 issued since January 1. 
Printed reports were issued by Menlo Park, 
California; Gainesville, Florida; Glencoe, 
Illinois; Muskegon, Royal Oak, and Wayne, 
Michigan; Brunswick, Maine; Kansas City, 
Missouri; Scottsbluff, Nebraska; and Austin, 
Texas. Offset printing was used by Pontiac, 
Michigan, and the report of Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, was mimeographed. An eight-page 
tabloid report of the mayor of New Orleans 
was issued as a special section of the 7zmes- 
Picayune newspaper on April 20. 

The reports of six cities are 6X9 inches 
in size and contain one or two summary 
pages of 1950 highlights and of plans for 
1951: Atchison, Austin, Brunswick, Muske- 
gon, Pontiac, and Wayne. 

Five cities—Glencoe, Kansas City, Menlo 
Park, Pontiac, and Wayne—mailed their 
reports to most families of the community. 
Three weeks after the end of its fiscal year 
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Kansas City mailed to 165,000 local personal 
property taxpayers an eight-page letter-size 
brochure printed in four colors. It contains 
about 2,000 words of text and numerous 
photographs. Financial and other statistics 
will be set forth in a 60-page supplement to 
be published later for those who want more 
detailed information. 

The 46-page report of Pueblo, Colorado, 
is mimeographed on pale yellow paper with 
light green section dividers. A page at the 
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front describes accomplishments in 1950 and 
the last page outlines steps to be taken in 
1951. 

Annual departmental reports recently re- 
ceived include those of the finance officers of 
Verdun, Quebec, and Salt Lake City, Utah; 
civil service or personnel departments of 
New Orleans, St. Paul, St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, and Dayton; the law department of 
Chicago; and the police department of 
Honolulu. 


News of the Month | 


Home Rule Victory for Ohio 
Cities in Dayton Case 


HIO cities may now pay membership 
dues in organizations of public offi- 
cials. The state supreme court in April 
overruled a 25-year-old decision (State ex rel. 
Thomas v. Semple, 112 Ohio St. 559; 148 
N.E. 342) in which the court had disap- 
proved the payment by the city of Cleveland 
of dues in the state league of municipalities. 
The recent case was a test action filed by the 
city of Dayton, State ex rel. Russell E. McClure, 
City Manager v. Earl E. Hagerman, Director of 
Finance, and the court held that under the 
1912 constitutional home rule amendment 
the governing body of an Ohio municipality 
has ‘he power and authority to determine 
whether payment of membership dues in a 
municipal organization is for a public pur- 
pose. 

The Dayton city council las September 
had adop‘ed an ordinance directing that 
membership be obtained in the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association of Ohio and 
that the director of finance be authorized to 
issue a voucher to pay the dues. The or- 
dinance stated that the city council “‘finds 
that the same would be advantageous to the 
city and in the public interest.” 

City Manager Russell E. McClure of 
Dayton, who is chairman of the Ohio City 
Managers’ Association, recently sent copies 
of the court decision to city managers and 
other municipal officials in Ohio, and in a 


covering letter he stated in part: ““This ac- 
tion should improve the position of Ohio 
cities by making governmental research and 
information services available to city of- 
ficials. Better local government should result 
from the proper use of these services as the 
information gained from the pooling of ex- 
periences usually means meeting a problem 
more economically than by the ‘trial-and- 
error method’.” 


Human Relations Keys Successful 
Management, Survey Shows 


ERSONALITY factors account for 85 to 

90 per cent of the failures among indus- 
trial officials, according to a survey recently 
conducted by the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology. Top executives in 300 industries 
were requested by the Institute to pick out 
one man who had been appointed to a 
supervisory position and who had failed in 
that position—that is, who had been sepa- 
rated, demoted, or transferred to a non- 
management job. The results showed that 
only about 10 to 15 per cent of the men had 
been fired or transferred because of lack of 
skill or technical know-how. It was pointed 
out that the outstanding characteristic 
which a man in a management post needs 
is the ability to cooperate with others, and 
the lack of this ability was checked most 
frequently as a cause for failure. 

Next in order of importance, according to 
the survey, is the ability to delegate responsi- 
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bility. It was pointed out that if a supervisor 
does not have this trait his opportunity to 
broaden his job is limited. By delegating de- 
tails he can free himself for more important 
duties. Another point that was stressed was 
inability to make decisions. Some men fail 
because they make decisions without suf- 
ficient thought and study, others are unable 
to view a problem objectively and to make 
decisions based on factual analysis, and still 
other men do not have confidence in their 
decisions once they have made them. Many 
other reasons for failure of management men 
were given in the survey but over and above 
everything else the great majority of those 
who fai'ed (85 to 90 per cent) did so because 
they did not appreciate the importance of 
human relations.—Management Information, 
published by Elliott Service Company, Mt. 
Vernon, N.Y. 


National Safety Council Announces 
Annual Contest Winners 


ICHITA recently received the grand 

award for cities in the National Safety 
Council’s 1950 Traffic Contest, and eight 
other cities won first place in their popula- 
tion groups: Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Minneapolis, Denver, Syracuse; San Jose, 
California; Dubuque, Iowa; and Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. Second place awards in each 
population group went to Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, Seattle, Rochester; Utica, New 
York; Hammond, Indiana; Shaker Heights, 
Ohio; and Manitowoc, Wisconsin (tied) 
and Hornell, New York. The contest was 
open to all cities over 10,000 and 684 took 
part. In three states—Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Mississippi—all of the eligible 
cities participated. 

Awards were made in each of four contest 
divisions—accident records, school safety, 
public information, and safety organization 
—besides over-all effectiveness in traffic safe- 
ty. Cities with outstanding accident records 
were Los Angeles, Cleveland, Buffalo, Kan- 
sas City, Oklahoma City, Sacramento; Jack- 
son, Michigan; Bloomington, Indiana; and 
Wilmette, Illinois. A total of 142 cities of 
more than 10,000 got through the year with- 
out a traffic death. Brookline, Massachusetts 
(57,000) and Berwyn, Illinois (51,200) were 
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the largest of these. Recognition was also 
given for good ordinances to Chicago, Wash- 
ington, Cincinnati, Dallas, Atlanta, Grand 
Rapids, Tampa, Fort Wayne, Duluth, 
Wichita; Columbia, South Carolina; Fresno, 
California; Green Bay and Manitowoc, Wis- 
consin; Boise, Idaho; Greenville, Mississippi; 
Hamtramck, Michigan; Tucson, Arizona; 
Zenia and Wooster, Ohio; Peru, Whiting, 
and Vincennes, Indiana; Stillwater, Okla- 
homa; Hornell, New York; and Bristol, Vir- 
ginia. 


Census Bureau Issues Preliminary 
and Final 1950 Population Data 

O MEET the demand for early release 

of figures on population characteristics, 
the federal Bureau of the Census is now 
issuing a report, based on a preliminary 
sample, for each of the ten largest states 
and for each of 57 standard metropolitan 
areas which had populations of 250,000 or 
more in 1940. Earlier this year the Bureau 
issued a series of reports showing the pre- 
liminary population counts by counties, the 
population of 157 urbanized areas, and the 
population of urban places of 2,500 popula- 
tion or more. 

The advance reports of final official popu- 
lation counts for the 1950 federal census are 
now being published by the Census Bureau. 
The first final figures for urban places are 
being issued in a separate report for each 
state. Each state report discusses the trend 
from 1940 to 1950 and gives the population 
of each county and change since 1940, and 
the population of all incorporated and unin- 
corporated places of 1,000 or more. Reports 
have been issued to date (as of May 21), for 
the states of New Hampshire, Wyoming, 
Vermont, Delaware, Nevada, Maine, and 
West Virginia. Reports for all states are ex- 
pected to be available by October. 

When the state reports have been issued, 
summary reports providing figures for the 
United States as a whole and for the various 
types of areas within the United States will 
be issued as Series PC-9. One of these re- 
ports will contain the final figures for all of 
the states, and other reports will show figures 
for cities of designated size, for urban and 
rural parts of the country, and for other types 








of areas. In another series, a report to be 
issued for each of the 69 tracted areas will 
present the official population counts by 
census tracts. 

For further information on these and 
other series of reports on population and 
housing, and on how to order them, write 
to the Bureau of the Census for the an- 
nouncement and order form entitled ‘‘Pre- 
liminary Sample Reports and Advance Re- 
ports of Final Population Counts.” 


Sewage Treatment Plants Needed 
to Reduce Water Pollution 


URING the next 10 years, 6,600 mu- 
nicipal sewage treatment plants or 
additions to present plants are necessary 
to conserve water resources and reduce 
water pollution. This conclusion is based on 
water pollution control studies carried on by 
the various states and by the United States 
‘Public Health Service. This information 
_ with supporting data is set forth in Water 
’ Pollution in the United States, a 44-page report 
released by the Public Health Service on 
May 7 at the opening of the annual confer- 
ence of state sanitary engineers in Washing- 
ton. 

It is estimated that the cost of construc- 
tion of 6,600 municipal plants and additions 
to take care of present needs would be 
around $2,500,000,000 and that an addi- 
tional $2,000,000,000 would be required to 
keep these facilities up to date and to expand 
them and build new ones over the next 10 
years. The need for new treatment plants 
and additions, according to the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, repre- 
sents only part of present needs since the 
needs of 1,600 municipalities are still unde- 
termined. 

“The results of our joint studies,’’ states 
the Surgeon General, ‘‘show thus far that 
these treatment plant projects will take care 
of conditions as they are known today in the 
various localities where they are recom- 
mended. . . . There need be no delay in tak- 
ing action to provide for the needs revealed 
by the studies thus far. Whatever is done 
now will simply fit into the total program as 
completed work.”’ 


’ 
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Study Reveals Fringe Benefits for 
Employees in Large Cities 


WO-THIRDS of the 28 cities with pop- 

ulations over 300,000 grant 12 to 15 
days sick leave and one-half allow more than 
two weeks vacation to employees with long 
periods of service. Data concerning these 
and other fringe benefits were obtained in a 
recent survey made by the city civil service 
commission of Milwaukee, and the results 
have been published in a report entitled Pay 
Fringe Benefits—Current Municipal Practices. 

With respect to overtime pay common 
practice among the 28 cities is to grant white 
collar workers compensatory time off while 
laborers and craft employees are paid cash at 
straight time or time and one-half rates. 
Saturday and Sunday work is not considered 
an overtime assignment if it falls within the 
regularly scheduled work week. Most cities 
attempt to keep overtime work at a mini- 
mum. A unique overtime provision for white 
collar workers in Chicago is a cash payment 
of 51 cents an hour per $1,000 of annual 
salary. 

Only four cities allow additional pay for 
evening and night shifts. Denver has discon- 
tinued the practice and Oakland has largely 
eliminated a shift bonus. Washington, D.C., 
follows the standard federal practice of 10 
per cent over base pay. The three other cities 
are Detroit, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 

Eighteen of the 28 cities grant sick-leave 
of one day or more a month, and allow 
unused sick-leave to accumulate. Three 
cities pay for hospitalization insurance: At- 
lanta pays one-fourth of the premium for all 
its employees, Detroit pays one-half, and 
Cincinnati pays the whole premium for po- 
lice and firefighters only. 

Ten holidays is the number allowed by 
three-fourths of the 28 large cities. Besides 
New Year’s Day, Independence Day, Labor 
Day, and Christmas Day on which there is 
unanimity, the usual days are Washington 
and Lincoln’s birthdays, Memorial Day, 
Columbus Day, Armistice Day, and Thanks- 
giving Day. Fourteen other special holidays 
are observed locally. About one-third of the 
cities treat election days as holidays and al- 
low at least part of the day off. 
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Fourteen cities give their employees 
longer vacations than two weeks, usually 
after five or more years of service. Two gen- 
eral policies are in effect, one allowing an 
additional full week after the required pe- 
riod of employment, the other adding one 
day per year up to a set maximum. Permis- 
sion to accumulate vacation leave is not gen- 
eral practice, but five cities do include this 
provision in their plan. Fire or police depart- 
ments have separate annual leave policies in 
10 cities; usually this means longer vaca- 
tions in lieu of holidays. 


Local Pay Increases Subject to 
Federal Review and Control 


ALARY policies of local governments 
are subject to review and revision of the 
Wage Stabilization Board under author- 
ity of the Defense Production Act of 1950. 
Basic directives issued by the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board in February and March au- 
thorize increases necessary to comply with 
applicable federal and state minimum wage 
legislation. Governmental units may in- 
crease the salaries and wages without prior 
approval of WSB on condition that: (a) such 
jurisdictions “‘are expected to conform”’ to 
the policies of the board, and (b) the board 
may review, revoke, or modify such increases 
when necessary to carry out policies estab- 
lished by the Defense Production Act and 
regulations issued under it. 

Merit or length of service increases may 
be given if granted in accordance with writ- 
ten pay plans or statements of policy that 
were in effect on or before January 25, 1951. 
The plans must contain job classification 
rate ranges with clear maximum rates and 
must show that employees would normally 
be reviewed for merit increases or be en- 
titled to length of service increases at the 
time the increases are granted. Increases 
may not be granted in amounts larger than 
those provided in the pay plan and the pay 
plan must be available for inspection by the 
WSB at any time. 

Employees who are promoted or trans- 
ferred may be paid the normal rate of the 
new job. Where there is no pay plan, the pat- 
tern followed in 1950 for setting rates must 
be continued in 1951. New employees must 
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be hired in at the minimum rate for the job 
unless they have special ability and experi- 
ence that will justify a higher rate. 

If general increases in wages and salaries 
up to now have been less than 10 per cent 
since January 15, 1950, future increases may 
be given up to the amount of the difference. 
Pay increases that are granted need not be 
authorized ahead of time by the WSB but 
each city that grants increases must file a 
written report showing all of the facts and 
the method of calculation with the Wage 
and Hour Division of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. Existing regulations do 


not authorize any increases after June 30, 
1951. 


Recent Federal Actions 
Affecting Cities 

HE Offfice of Defense Mobilization has 
“invited” officials of major cities and 
counties to postpone borrowing for capital 
improvements. The purpose of the request is 
to reduce inflationary pressure and, where 
possible, to hold over municipal projects to 
cushion deflationary tendencies expected 
later. The Federal Reserve System has ap- 
pointed a “‘voluntary credit restraint com- 
mittee’’ with regional branches to pass on 
the advisability of local borrowings of $1,- 
000,000 or more during the defense emer- 
gency. Cities are urged but not required to 
cooperate in this move, and financial institu- 
tions also are urged not to make loans for 
projects that the committee has not ap- 
proved. Regional offices are located in New 
York, Chicago, Dallas, and San Francisco. 
The National Production Authority has 
issued a “controlled materials plan’? which 
will go into effect on July 1. The plan is 
based on control of three basic materials— 
steel, aluminum, and copper. It is expected 
that regulation of these products will furnish 
automatic curbs on other products associ- 
ated through manufacturing processes. The 
plan will affect cities and civilian agencies to 
the extent that controlled materials exceed 
emergency defense requirements and thus 
become available for civilian consumption. 
The Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion is publishing 24 information booklets for 








the public and civil defense workers. Seven- 
teen of these were released in April and May 
and include such subjects as protecting 
homes against atomic attack, interim civil 
defense instruction for schools and colleges, 
various emergency services such as police, 
welfare, and engineering, and fire-fighting 
for householders. The FCDA is also sponsor- 
ing a series of films on atomic defenses that 
will be sold and rented through local dealers. 
The first film, Survival Under Atomic Attack, 
was released in April, and the second, Pre- 
paring Your Home Against Atomic Attack, came 
out in May. The entire series will be avail- 
able in 16mm sound and silent, 8mm, and 
48-frame film strips. Subject matter paral- 
lels that of the FCDA booklets. 


Finance Officers Hold Annual 
Meeting 


HE annual meeting of the Municipal 

Finance Officers Association at Dallas, 
Texas, on April 23-26, was attended by 812 
delegates and guests. Two major problems 
were considered: (1) how to pay higher costs 
for cities’ needs without raising taxes; and 
(2) how to pay for civil defense. Group ses- 
sions were devoted to treasury operation 
and management, administrative problems, 
school finance, budgeting and accounting, 
work simplification, popular reporting to the 
public, and use of cost-of-living salary plans. 
Two topics that received particular atten- 
tion were new sources of nonproperty reve- 
nues and investment of surplus or reserve 
funds and idle cash. 

The Association adopted four resolutions. 
One petitioned Congress not to subject in- 
come from state and municipal bonds to fed- 
eral income taxes. A second stated that local 
governments should pay salaries for local 
civil defense personnel, their personal equip- 
ment, local publicity, and overhead costs of 
organizing mutual aid and of stockpiling 
materials and supplies; that the federal gov- 
ernment should stand the total cost of warn- 
ing systems and medical stockpiles and that 
with respect to organizing and promoting 
civil defense, the federal government should 
deal directly with the target cities and target 
areas and should show more clearly the ne- 
cessity for immediate action. A third resolu- 
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tion urged Congress to adopt legislation at 
once to provide federal financial assistance 
for community facilities and services for de- 
fense-affected areas. A fourth resolution 
urged members to cooperate wholeheartedly 
in the 1950 Census of Governments. 

Earl E. Hagerman, director of finance, 
Dayton, Ohio, received the 1950 Louisville 
Award for his work in establishing a new 
system of property and cost accounting for 
the water department. Under the new sys- 
tem the 1950 water works budget was re- 
duced by $100,000. Charles J. Fox, city au- 
ditor of Boston, was awarded a silver medal 
and a certificate for instituting a system of 
cost accounting for Suffolk County and Bos- 
ton. 

L. Roberge, director of finance of Mont- 
real, was elected president of the Associa- 
tion. 


Budget Messages Explain New 
Procedures and Services 


OUR of six budget documents recently 
issued contain detailed budget mes- 
sages. That of Jasper, Alabama, explains the 
modernization of the city’s accounting sys- 
tem and adoption of depreciation reserves 
for city equipment. 

The manager of Windsor, Connecticut, 
sent his town council two special budget re- 
ports before presenting the completed budg- 
et. One of the reports dealt with administra- 
tive organization and personnel require- 
ments and the other with road maintenance 
and construction. The construction report 
listed urgent, semi-urgent, and highly de- 
sirable street and sewer projects in order of 
priority and specified personnel and equip- 
ment requirements. The budget document 
itself contains brief explanations of depart- 
mental requests with supporting reasons. 
This eight-page summary was followed by 
detailed estimates and analyses of receipts 
and expenditures. 

The city manager’s message of the council 
of Pueblo, Colorado, called attention to a 
possible four-mill reduction in the tax levy, 
made possible by an increase in revenues 
from outside sources, and a tightening up of 
administration and local revenue sources. 
The message summarized a number of im- 
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provements, department by department, 
proposed for 1951. 

The manager’s message to the city council 
of Mexico, Missouri, points up a possible re- 
duction in the general tax rate of one-half 
mill for the second year in a row. Besides the 
usual financial detail, this budget document 
contains full-page pie and bar charts that 
show sources of revenue and how the money 
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is spent for various services. 

The budget of Sweetwater, Texas, con- 
tains the usual summaries, analyses, and de- 
tail that are considered good budget prac- 
tice, while that of Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia, indicates a deficit of over $100,000 
caused partly by insistence of the citizens on 
standards of service difficult to achieve with- 
in existing revenue sources. 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 











: Same . 

lem ~~ So ee on oe es 
Consumers’ Price Index!..... 1935-39 =100 184.6 4-15 184.5 168.5 167.9 178.4 
Municipal Bond Index?...... % yield 1.99 5-17 1.93 1.99 1.70 2.07 
Motor Vehicle Deaths’...... 100,000 pop. -68 Apr. .78 -76 .64 1.13 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘... . In 1000s 88.0 Apr. 93.0 133.4 78.7 149.1 
Construction Cost Index®.... 1939=100 232.8 Feb. 230.5 207.9 206.8 224.0 
Value of New Construction®.. In millions $2,352 Apr. $2,127 $1,702 $1,395 $2,794 
DS ts on e590 0. ai Sveshc In millions $1,688 Apr. $1,581 $1,254 $1,068 $2,059 
Governmental®........... In millions $ 665 Apr. $ 546 $ 448 $ 327 §$ 735 
City Construction Contracts’. In millions $ 172 Feb. $ 179 $ 134 $ 112 $ 234 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 34 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


3 United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 





‘U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 
5 U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 


§ Joint estimate of U.S. Department of Commerce and Bureau of Labor Statistics of the unadjusted value 


of ‘“‘work put in place’’ (actually done during the month). Includes structural additions and alterations, but 
not maintenance and repairs. 


7U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Value of municipal contracts awarded. 





What American Cities Are Doing’ 





Planners Suggest Public Works Policy 


HE Association of State Planning and De- 

velopment Agencies public works planning 
committee has recommended a short- and long- 
range program for city public works construc- 
tion, designed in terms of current national policy 
affecting availability of construction materials. 
The committee recommends that cities complete 
all work started before materials controls were 
put into effect, develop high standards of main- 
tenance for all public property including roads, 
improve effectiveness of the labor force by train- 
ing employees and modernizing tools and ma- 
chinery, and reserve to a definite post-defense 
fund public works construction funds that cannot 
be spent under present regulations. 


Pay Rolls Double in 10 Years 


Municipal payrolls for nonschool employees 
have more than doubled in 10 years, while the 
number of employees has increased by 25 per 
cent. The average pay check of a city employee 
in October, 1950, was $208, $5 more than in 
1949, and $90 more than in 1940. This is an in- 
crease of 76 per cent in the 10 years, almost ex- 
actly the same as the amount the cost of living has 
increased. City Employment in 1950, a recent publi- 
cation of the Bureau of the Census, summarizes 
this information and reports various statistics on 
number and kind of employees and payroll vol- 
ume in cities. 


Cities Face Labor Shortage 


In Dayton, Ohio, the labor shortage and lack 
of qualified applicants has left the city with a 
backlog of 60 unfilled positions, including some 
policemen, firemen, engineers, and accountants. 
The number of voluntary resignations of city em- 
ployees has steadily increased from 20 last De- 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, American 
Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assem- 
bly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Governmen- 
tal Research Association, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ 
Association, Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion, National Association of Assessing Officers, Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, National 
Fire Protection Association, National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


cember to 68 in March. Some steps that can be 
taken by cities in meeting the competition for em- 
ployees have been outlined in a report, entitled 
Meeting Competition for Municipal Employees, pre- 
pared by the Management Information Service 
of International City Managers’ Association and 
sent to the officials of subscribing cities. Also help- 
ful to local officials in solving this problem are a 
series of articles in the April, 1951, issue of Public 
Personnel Review (Civil Service Assembly, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. $1.50), under the gen- 
eral heading of “Making the Most of Man- 
power.” The articles deal with methods of ad- 
justing personnel programs to emergency require- 
ments, taking a fresh look at personnel demands, 
developing an agency-wide manpower plan, les- 
sons learned from World War II, and keeping the 
work force intact by reducing turnover. 


Make Joint Sanitation Survey 


In Virginia four local governments—Arling- 
ton and Fairfax Counties, Falls Church, and 
Alexandria—have joined in sponsoring an 
engineering survey of sanitation problems. Alex- 
andria has deferred construction of an independ- 
ent unit until the inquiry has been completed. At 
the request of the city, the state water control 
board postponed for this purpose a previous order 
requiring Alexandria to take immediate steps to 
reduce the amount of raw sewage it dumps into 
the Potomac River. The survey may show that 
no additional treatment plants on the Virginia 
side of the Potomac River are necessary—that 
this area would save money in the long run by 
piping its raw sewage under the river to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which has indicated its willing- 
ness to treat Virginia sewage for a moderate 
charge. 


Urban Building Sets Record 

Urban building activity in 1950 was at the 
highest dollar level in history. The United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that urban 
building, as measured by building permits issued 
and federal contracts awarded, was valued at 
$10,400,000,000 in 1950—a 40 per cent increase 
over valuations reported in 1949. Housing ac- 
counted for most of the gain. Building permits 
were issued in 1950 for $6,200,000,000 worth of 
residential building comprising 830,000 new 
dwelling units. Three-fourths of the new dwell- 
ings are single family homes. 
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WHAT AMERICAN CITIES ARE DOING 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Among ordinances recently adopted are: pro- 
hibiting installation or continued use of domestic 
garbage grinders without a permit in Philadel- 
phia, and requiring their installation in homes in 
Herrin, Illinois; prohibiting ownership or use of 
coin-operated devices involving any element of 
chance in Portland, Oregon; establishing civil 
defense agencies in Denver, Omaha, and Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts; requiring that new subdivi- 
sion property offered for sale within one mile of 
the city limits of Greensboro, North Carolina, 
first be approved by the planning commission 
and city council; requiring all firms engaged in 
erecting television antennae to obtain permits 
and certificates of approval in Lima, Ohio. 

Miami, Florida, has repealed blue laws that 
had required all business places to remain closed 
on Sunday. Bars, night clubs, and package stores, 
covered in another section of the city code, will 
remain closed. A Yonkers, New York, ordinance 
requires removal of all overhanging commercial 
signs. Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, has adopted an 
ordinance prohibiting the sale of meat products 
in the city unless inspected and passed by the fed- 
eral Bureau of Animal Industry, by inspectors 
approved by the city department of health, or by 
inspectors in other Wisconsin cities whose in- 
spection meets federal Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try standards. 


City Financial Practices 


In Akron, Ohio, the city council has raised 
special assessments for street cleaning to 63 cents 
a foot in residential areas and 78 cents in down- 
town areas. The special assessment for street 
lighting in the downtown areas has been raised to 
a maximum of $1.28 a foot per year. . . . Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, has adopted a uniform official city 
receipt that replaces a number of different forms 
used by various departments in the past. The first 
copy of the triplicate form is given to the cus- 
tomer, the second is retained by the issuing de- 
partment, and the third remains in the receipt 
book. Receipts are prenumbered and books are 
assigned to departments. Completed books are 
sent to the city auditor for control purposes. . 

In Tampa, Florida, a contractor building a 
$12,000,000 sewerage project recently defaulted, 
and the company with whom the contractor was 
bonded immediately employed a Jocal contractor 
to complete the work. The alternative, readver- 
tising for bids, would have required new designs, 
specifications, and considerable delay. . . . Rad- 
ford, Virginia, has adopted a standard post card 
form of billing for all utilities. The same bill lists 
monthly charges for electricity and sewer service. 
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The form is designed to handle a garbage collec- 
tion charge when that becomes necessary... . 
Berkeley, California, voters recently adopted 
charter amendments to permit the city council to 
authorize expenditures in excess of $1,000 by res- 
olution, to simplify the bid and purchase proce- 
dure of the city, and to provide that lists of claims 
and bills be submitted to the council at least once 
each month. 


Emphasizes Industrial Zoning 

In Philadelphia the city planning commission 
has proposed the creation of a new “industrial 
district” zoning classification which would per- 
mit only those industries that will not detract 
from adjacent residential development. This rec- 
ommendation to the council was based on a five- 
year study of industrial land use. The commission 
recommended that 50 per cent more space, or an 
additional 6,000 acres, be provided within the 
city limits for fast-expanding industry in the next 
30 years. The city council in Philadelphia re- 
cently adopted an ordinance prohibiting the 
erection of homes in areas zoned for industrial 
use. 


Cities Levy Sales Taxes 


In New York City the city council recently 
raised the local sales and use tax from 2 per cent 
to 3 per cent. The tax is expected to provide 
$60,000,000 of the $71,000,000 of new revenues 
needed to balance the budget for the year begin- 
ning July 1. . . . In California 141 cities levy local 
sales taxes of from one-half of 1 per cent to 1 per 
cent. Most of the taxes are one-half of 1 per cent, 
although two cities levy at three-fourths of 1 per 
cent and 38 have a 1 per cent levy. Most cities use 
the same tax base as the state which has a sales 
tax rate of 3 per cent. The median per capita col- 
lection from the tax in cities is $4.84 per year. . . . 
In King County, Washington, persons who sell 
real estate must pay a tax of 1 per cent of the 
selling price to the county school board. 


To Combat Juvenile Delinquency 


The crime prevention division of the St. Louis 
police department has appointed two consulting 
sociologists and has taken a number of other steps 
to combat juvenile delinquency. The plan in- 
cludes less police supervision of juveniles and 
more frequent referrals to community service 
agencies; adoption of uniform policies for juris- 
diction by the police and the juvenile court; 
broadening of police-sponsored athletic leagues 
to include participation by community service 
agencies; consolidation of the work of juvenile 
officers in several districts; authorization of civil- 
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ian clothes for juvenile officers when making 
home and school calls; and provision of special 
in-service training for members of the crime pre- 
vention division. 


Adopts Master Parking Plan 


The city planning commission of Santa Rosa, 
California, has adopted a master parking plan as 
a part of the over-all master plan of the city. A 
16-page report with extensive appendices was 
presented to the planning commission and city 
council by a private firm engaged to undertake 
the study. City officials and downtown business- 
men participated in preliminary surveys and a 
committee consisting of council members, the 
planning commission, and merchants’ groups are 
continuing to study the plan for specific recom- 
mendations as to site acquisition, improvements, 
and financing. The city manager, engineer, at- 
torney, and planner serve the committee in ad- 
visory Capacities. 


Adopt Minimum Housing Standards 


Kansas City, Missouri, and Norfolk, Virginia, 
have adopted minimum housing and sanitation 
codes, patterned after those in effect in a number 
of other cities including Milwaukee, Baltimore, 
and Minneapolis. The new ordinances place re- 
sponsibility on both tenants and owners of resi- 
dential property for keeping it up to standard. 
Tenants must keep property free of rubbish, gar- 
bage, and infestation, and prevent obstruction of 
sanitary sewers. Owners must comply with the 
law in regard to heating, lighting, overcrowding, 
toilets and other plumbing fixtures, use of base- 
ments, and general sanitation. The city health 
director is responsible for enforcement and may 
make inspections of residences to insure com- 
pliance. Both tenants and owners are subject to 
fines for violation of the ordinances, and each 
day’s violation constitutes a separate offense. 


Pay Rates Continue Upward 


The largest single factor contributing to higher 
taxes for the current fiscal year in San Francisco 
is increased pay for city employees and larger 
contributions to the pension fund. . . . Pay scales 
of union conductors, motormen, and bus opera- 
tors increased 4.8 per cent during the year ending 
October 1, 1950, according to the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. Hourly rates of operators averaged 
$1.50, an increase of 7 cents an hour over Octo- 
ber, 1949, and the work week averages 44 hours. 
Pay rates range from $1.67 per hour in Seattle to 
$1.10 in Savannah. ... Many cities in the De- 
troit metropolitan area have granted their em- 
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ployees two or more pay increases in the current 
fiscal year or since September, 1950, according to 
a recent survey by the Michigan Municipal 
League. Several cities in other parts of the state 
have reduced hours of work or provided pension 
plans and free hospitalization insurance as fringe 
benefits to offset cost-of-living increases. Also 
noted are special increases to supervisory people 
to keep their pay in better balance with that of 
other employees.... The League of Oregon 
Cities has reported blanket increases since July 1, 
1950, in 23 of 66 cities over 1,000. Eight more 
will make similar increases before July 1. Most 
of the remaining cities have made individual pay 
adjustments. 


Trends In Traffic Safety 


The state of New York has adopted a law re- 
quiring drivers under 21 to carry liability insur- 
ance before being allowed to register cars in their 
own names. Insurance companies must notify the 
state if a minor cancels his liability insurance pol- 
icy, but it is not illegal for a minor to drive an 
uninsured car registered in another name. . . . In 
West Allis, Wisconsin, minor traffic violators are 
encouraged to view a 26-minute sound movie on 
safe driving. Of the 150 violators who have seen 
the film, not one has been a repeater. . . . Chi- 
cago is the most recent major city to unveil plans 
for one-way streets in its loop area. In Baltimore 
studies of one-way streets showed a 100 per cent 
increase in traffic volume, a 75 to 90 per cent 
reduction in delays, and a 10 to 15 per cent reduc- 
tion in accidents. ... Binghamton, New York, 
charges parking fees for all-24 hours of the day 
and night and also on holidays in the city-owned 
off-street parking lot. . . . Phoenix, Arizona, now 
requires blood tests for alcoholic content in cases 
of suspected drunken driving. The city attorney 
has ruled that the compulsory tests are not an 
invasion of constitutional rights, and the munici- 
pal court has accepted evidence taken under this 
ruling. ... Tulsa, Oklahoma, has replaced a 
number of Stop signs in residential sections with 
an experimental sign that reads “yield right of 
way.” Purpose of the experiment is to develop a 
traffic control sign that will be more readily 
obeyed than the conventional stop, slow, or cau- 
tion signs at intersections. . . . The conventional 
warning tag issued to violators of parking in 
Phoenix, Arizona, has been replaced by a ‘“‘co- 
operation” tag briefly explaining the traffic regu- 
lation and the reason behind it and suggesting 
that traffic laws be obeyed voluntarily. Because 
of its success in reducing traffic violations the new 
plan will be applied to licensing dogs as well. 
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The Pick of the Month 





THe Municipat YEAR Book, 1951. International 
City Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. June, 1951. 588pp. $10. 

THIRD INTERIM REPORT OF THE SPECIAL SENATE 
ComMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE CRIME IN INTER- 
STATE CommMeRcE. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. 1951. 195pp. 

DEVELOPMENT OF EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP. Edited 
by Marvin Bower. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 1951. 130pp. 
$3.50. 

MunicipaL INDEX AND ATLAS; Twenty-fifth An- 
nual Edition—1951. American City Maga- 
zine Corporation, 470 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 16. 1951. 818pp. $5. 

ADMINISTRATIVE CODE OF THE City or ConcorD, 
New Hampsuire. City Manager’s Office. 
Adopted December 11, 1950. 32pp. 

Crry EMPLOYMENT IN 1950. United States Bureau 
of the Census, Washington 25, D.C. 1951. 
44pp. 

A REporRT OF THE First ANNUAL City CLERKS’ 
ScuHooL, November 16-17, 1950. Bureau of 
Government Research, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. Special Report No. 17, January 1, 
1951. 38pp. 

MANUAL OF ACCOUNTS FOR TENNESSEE MUNICI- 
PALITIES. By W. Harold Read and William R. 
Snodgrass. Municipal Technical Advisory 
Service, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 1951. 85pp. 

REPORT OF THE INTERIM COMMITTEE ON STATE 
AND Loca Taxation. California State Legis- 
lature, Sacramento. 1951. 112pp. 

A List or SELECTED REFERENCES ON PERFORM- 
ANCE Bupcetinc. By New York Municipal 
Reference Library. Public Affairs Information 
Service, 11 West 40 Street, New York 18. 
1950. 2pp. 40 cents. 

REVENUE SourcES OF OREGON CitiEs: 1948-49. 
Bureau of Municipal Research and Service, 
University of Oregon, Eugene. 1951. 9pp. 

SPECIAL OR BENEFIT ASSESSMENTS FOR PARKING 
Faciuitres. Urban Land Institute, 1737 K 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1951. 8pp. 

SuMMARY OF STATE GOVERNMENT FINANCES IN 
1950. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Washington 
25, D.C. April, 1951. 17pp. 

APPRAISING Our Community; ITs ECONOMIC AND 
Soca, Resources. Bureau of Community 


Development, Extension Division, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 1951. 23pp. 

Open SPACES AND Community Services. By Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 1950. 58pp. 35 cents. 

RECOMMENDED PROGRAM OF PuBLIC IMPROVE- 
MENTS, 1951-1956. City Planning Commis- 

. sion, Market Street Bank Building, Philadel- 
phia 7. 1950. 101pp. 

SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON URBAN REDEVELOP- 
MENT. American Society of Planning Officials, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. April, 1951. 
31pp. $2. 

SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEM OF MERCHANDISE 
Pickup AND DELIVERY IN Business DisTRICcTs. 
Transportation and Communication Depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington 6, D.C. 1951. 24pp. 10 
cents. 

HEALTH EXAMINATIONS FOR ExeEcuTIvEs. Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, One Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 10. 1951. 58pp. 

INCENTIVES, AWARDS, AND REWARDS IN THE FED- 
ERAL SERVICE. Personnel Classification Divi- 
sion, U.S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1951. 10pp. 

OPENING AND CLosinGc Hours oF City AND VIL- 
LAGE Haus. New York State Conference of 
Mayors, 6 Elk Street, Albany, New York. 
1951. 11pp. $1. 

REGULATIONS OF THE CoUNTY PERSONNEL BOARD 
GOVERNING GENERAL EMPLOYEES OF MONT- 
GOMERY CouNTy, MARYLAND. County Man- 
ager’s Office, Rockville, Maryland. 1951 (re- 
vised). 50pp. 

SALARIES FOR Locat Housinc AutuHority Em- 
PLOYEES IN ADMINISTRATIVE Positions. By J. S. 
Fuerst and Rosalyn Kaplan. National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1951. 28pp. $2. 

SALARY RATES OF OFFICIALS AND EMPLOYEES IN 66 
OreEGON Cities Over 1,000 PopuLation. Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research and Service, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene. 1951. 19pp. 

SALARY AND WaGE Data; MICHIGAN CITIES AND 
Vitiaces Over 4,000 Poputation. Michigan 
Municipal League, 205 South State Street, 
Ann Arbor. 1951. 96pp. $3. 
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(1) SALaRiEs OF WATER BuREAU OFFICIALS AND 
Emptoyers. 19pp. (2) SALARY SCALE AND 
Hours oF Work FoR CERTAIN City Em- 
PLOYEES. 22pp. New York State Conference of 
Mayors, Albany, New York. 1951. $1 each. 

THe Master PARKING PLAN. City of Santa Rosa, 
California. City Manager’s Office, Santa 
Rosa. 1951. Variously paged. 

ParRKING: A 1951 Guipe Post or MunicipaAL Ac- 
TION. American Municipal Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1951. 20pp. $1. 

SACRAMENTO ParKING Report. City Planning 
Commission, City Hall, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 1950. 59pp. $1. 

Turn Controts in UrBAN Trarric. Eno Foun- 
dation for Highway Traffic Control, Sauga- 
tuck, Connecticut. 1951. 90pp. 

MunicipaL ELectric PLANTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
By John H. Ferguson and Charles F. Lee- 
Decker. The Pennsylvania Municipal Publica- 
tions Service, State College, Pennsylvania. 
1951. 137pp. $4. 

Unirorm House NuMBeRiInG, MAsTER PLAN. 
Santa Clara County Planning Commission, 
Court House, San Jose, California. 1950. 26pp. 

TENNESSEE RIVER DRAINAGE Basin. United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, D.C. 
1951. 121pp. 

WatTER POLLUTION IN THE UNiTED States. By 
Public Health Service, Federal Security 
Agency. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1951. 44pp. 35 cents. 

REPORT TO THE LEGISLATURE ON WATER PRoB- 
LEMS OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA. Joint Leg- 
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islative Committee on Water Problems, Cali- 
fornia State Legislature, Sacramento. 1951. 
142pp. 

NATIONAL Fire Copes: Vou. III. Building Con- 
struction and Equipment. 720pp. $4. Vol. IV. 
Extinguishing and Alarm Equipment. 740pp. 
$4. National Fire Protection Association, 60 
Batterymarch Street, Boston 10. 1951. 

A REFERENCE LIsT FOR FIREMEN’S TRAINING. Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 60 Bat- 
terymarch Street, Boston 10. 1951. 16pp. 25 
cents. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH ILLINOIS 
Fire Couece. Held under the direction of the 
Illinois Firemen’s Association, Inc., at the 
University of Illinois, June 20, 21, 22, 23, 
1950. Governor, State of Illinois, Springfield. 
1950. 93pp. 

ANNUAL REPORT, CALIFORNIA FIRE TRAINING 
ProcraM, 1949-1950. Prepared by Bureau of 
Trade and Industrial Education. California 
State Department, Sacramento, California. 
1950. 62pp. 

JupGE AND ProsEcuToR IN TRAFFIC Court. By 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern University 
and the American Bar Association. The Insti- 
tute, 1704 Judson Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
1951. 350pp. $5.50. 

SuRVEY OF METROPOLITAN CourRtTs—DETROIT 
ArEA. By Maxine Boord Virtue. University of 
Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 1950. 
315pp. $5. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


National Education Association—San Fran- 
cisco, July 1-6, 1951. 

American Library Association—Chicago, July 
8-14, 1951. 

International Assn. of Fire Chiefs—Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, August 14-17, 1951. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
Poland Spring, Maine, September 9-13, 1951. 

American Public Works Association—De- 
troit, September 16-19, 1951. 

National Recreation Congress—Boston, Octo- 
ber 1-5, 1951. 

Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada—Detroit, October 8-11, 1951. 


National Assn. of Assessing Officers—St. 
Louis, October 8-11, 1951. 

National Assn. of Housing Officials—Wash- 
ington, D.C., October 9-12, 1951. 

American Society of Planning Officials— 
Pittsburgh, October 14-17, 1951. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing—Washington, D.C., October 21-24, 1951. 

American Institute of Park Executives— 
Miami, November 12-16, 1951. 

American Public Welfare Association—Wash- 
ington, D.C., November 29-December 1, 1951. 

American Municipal Association—Washing- 
ton, D.C., December 10-12, 1951. 
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